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LONDON—Jimi Hendrix is dead at 
age 24, 

The exact nature of the death is still 
vague, and a coroner’s inquest is to be 
held in London September 30th. Police, 
however, say it was a drug overdose. 
They say he took nine sleeping pilis and 
died of suffocation through vomit. 

According to Eric Burdon, Hendrix 
left behind for the girfriend in whose 
apartment he died what Burdon calles 
a “suicide note” which was a poem sev- 
eral pages in length. The poem is now 
in the possession of Burdon, the last 
musician with whom Hendrix played 
before he died. 

Said Burdon: “The poem just says the 
things Hendrix has always been saying, 
but to which nobody ever listened. It 
was 2 note of goodbye and a note of 


hello. I don’t think Jimi committed sui- 
cide in the conventional way. He just 
decided to exit when he wanted to.” 

Burdon went on BBC television Sep- 
tember 21st—three days after Hendrix’s 
death—to say Jimi “killed himself.” He 
made no mention then of the poem he 
told ROLLING STonE about two days 
earlier. The inquest was to have been 
held September 23rd, but the day after 
Burdon appeared on television, it was 
postponed one week. (Burdon refuses to 
show the poem to anyone.) 

“I don’t believe it was suicide,” an- 
swered Michael Jeffery, Jimi's personal 
manager. “I just don’t believe Jimi Hen- 
drix left Eric Burdon his legacy for him 
to carry on. Jimi Hendrix was a very 
unique individual. 

“Tve been going through a whoie 


stack of papers, poems and songs that 
Jimi had written, and I could show you 
20 of them that could be interpreted as 
a suicide note,” he continued. 

Speaking with Jeffery on another 
phone extension, Michael Goldstein, 
Jimi’s publicity agent, said, “A lot of 
foolish things will be said in the next 
few weeks by people who considered 
themselves close to Jimi Hendrix; they 
will not be saying them for Jimi; they 
will be saying them for themselves.” 

Both Jeffery and Goldstein said that 
Burdon was never that close to Hendrix, 
and also noted that Burdon and his cur- 
rent manager, Steve Gold, have a lawsuit 
in the co against Jeffery, Burdon’s 
former manager. 

Hendrix had spent Thursday evening, 
September 17th, at the Samarkand Hotel 
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flat of Monika Danneman, a German 
painter. She found him in a coma Fri- 
day morning and called an ambulance. 
The ambulance rushed to the hotel on 
Landsdowne Crescent, in London’s Not- 
tinghill Gate district, and took him to 
St. Mary Abbot’s Hospital, where he 
was pronounced dead on arrival at 11:45 
AM, London time. 

Police said the sleeping pills were mis- 
sing from a bottle in Miss Danneman’s 
flat, which she had rented in mid-Au 
gust for six weeks, and that Hendrix 
had taxen some when he retired the night 
befere. They iook the rest of the pills 
as evidence. 

Hendrix had been in Europe since he 
played the Isle of Wight Festival August 
30th. That was his first British gig in 
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two years, and the Jimi Hendrix Expe- 
rience (with Billy Cox on bass and Mitch 
Mitchell on drums) had taken off almost 
immediately for a tour of the Continent. 
The tour was supposed to end in Rotter- 
dam on September 14th, but that final 
date had been cancelled when Cox suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown and had to 
return to the States. Noel Redding, the 
original Experience bassist, was due to 
leave New York to join the group in 
London when word came of the death. 

Jimi had been staying at the Cumber- 
land Hotel off Park Lane since he ar- 
rived last month. He was due to check 
out after Wednesday night, but asked the 
manager instead to book him over one 
more evening. However, he didn’t return 
Thursday night. 

The last time he had appeared before 
an audience was Wednesday night, when 
he joined Burdon and War on stage at 
Ronnie Scott’s Club in London for a jam 
session. 

“I know he ‘had been in a bad state 
for a year,” said Burdon. “He came out 
of his shell on Tuesday and came over 
to the club and asked if he could play 
with us the next night, the 16th, which 
he did, At first he played like an ama- 
teur, real bad, using stage tricks to cover 
up. Then he came on with a solo which 
was up to scratch, and the audience dug 
it. He went off stage and canie back, 
playing the background to ‘Tobacco 
Road.’” That song was his last. 

Hendrix had been for some time at- 
tempting to become more independent 
in his business affairs. He saw Electric 
Lady as a step toward that goal. Burdon 
says that a week before Hendrix died, 
Jimi told him he was going to get new 
management. 

“Numerous amounts of times he com- 
plained about his managers, I'd have to 
say he did,” said Buddy Miles, who 
played with Hendrix in the Band of 
Gypsys. “I ain’t gonna lie and say I 
don’t know, because-I was with him a 
Jot and got to him in ways lots of others 
didn’t. 

“The few good things Jimi got, he re- 
ally deserved. Even more things, as far 
as I’m concerned. When I left the Band 
of Gypsys, I know Jimi was extremely 
unhappy,” Miles added. 

“He never said to me he wanted to 
change management,” Jeffery replied to 
these statements. “What happened was, 


both of us were expanding in areas, and 
at certain times he needed-very close at- 
tention. There was a time when he want- 
ed to expand the group, and the thing 
was, half my energies were in the studio 
and other things, and I didn’t have time 
to devote energies fully to helping ex- 
pand the group. 

“Both he and I felt that the three-way 
function of manager - artist - agent was 
quite likely to fall apart, because the 
times are different than they once were 
in show business. People outside the cir- 
cle mistook this for discontent, but it 
wasn’t, because Jimi was intelligent and 
bright enough. If he wanted to split, he 
would have split. 

“As far as being artistically frustrated, 
Jimi had an incredible genius about him, 
and the common thing with most artists 
of that caliber is that they are constantly 
artistically frustrated,” Jeffery added. 

“He told everybody different things. 
He was that way. Always changing his 
mind,” Burdon said over the weekend. 
“Hendrix was in a such a deep well 
that the only way out was to stop play- 
ing music and try to clear up the mess. 
But he knew that without music he 
would be destroyed anyway. He realized 
that the only thing to do was to keep 
on playing and died anyway because he 
was being stifled creatively. 

“He realized that the only way he 
could get what he wanted, helping 
the Panthers, and setting up an anti- 
ghetto project in Harlem, was to die 
and hope that someone else would take 
care_of the business for him using the 
things that he left behind, his music and 
his- last poem, to make the money,” 
stated Burdon. 

Jimi’s affairs were in a state of con- 
fusion at the time. At one point his 
road manager, Jerry Stickles, said that 
the day Hendrix died, he (Stickles) had 
called Dick Katz, his European agent, 
to tell him that Jimi wanted to do an- 
other European tour and a British tour 
as soon as possible. Katz lined up a 
German tour and some British dates that 
day before he heard the news, according 
to Stickles. 

At another point, however, Stickles 
said that at Jimi’s request he made air- 
line reservations to return to the States 
September 21st, because Jimi wanted to 
finish up some recording for a new 
album by the Experience. (Ail that 
needed to be done on that album was 
the mastering, which Hendrix was going 
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to do himself at Electric Lady.) 

None of Jimi’s friends or associates 
except Burdon, at first, would dis- 
cuss the matter, and in the absence of a 
complete report, the London press chose 
to carry instead pure sensationalism. One 
Sunday paper had an “exclusive story” 
by a groupie which told of five-in-a-bed 
orgies with Hendrix. 

In America, the first report—spread 
across the country primarily by FM 
radio within hours after his death—was 
that Hendrix had died of a heroin over- 
dose. American newspapers generally 
carried the story of his death on che 
front page Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day morning. 

September 26th, Radio Geronimo in 
England played unreleased Hendrix ma- 
terial the entire evening, including a 
tape of Jimi with Buddy Miles and the 
Last Poets, and another unreleased live 
album. 

The funeral was to have been Monday, 
September 28th, in Jimi’s hometown of 


Seattle, Washington. 
* * * 


James Marshall Hendrix was born - 


November 27th, 1945. On the day of his 
death, his father, James, a landscape 
architect, talked about his son’s child- 
hood. The Hendrix family lives in a 
simple house with lawn and garden in 
the better part of Seattle’s black neigh- 
borhood, near Lake Washington. The 
mantel is covered. with pictures, guitar 
straps, magazine clips, and other evi- 
dence of Jimi’s illustrious career. Mr. 
Hendrix has. remarried, and has two 
daughters by that second marriage. He 
also has a 22-year-old son, Leon, by the 
first marriage. 

The last time the family saw Jimi was 
on July 26th, the day after Leon began 
doing time for grand larcency. As al- 
ways when he was in Seattle, Jimi stayed 
at the Hendrix house that weekend. 

Mr. Hendrix recalled that Jimi first 
became interested in music when he was 
10 years old. His father remembers go- 
ing into Jimi’s room one night in the 
dark and tripping over a broom. He 
asked Jimi why the broom was there, 
since he obviously wasn’t using it-to 
clean up his room. 

“That’s my guitar, Dad,” Jimi had 
answered. “I’m learning héw to play 
it.” 

When he was 11, his father bought 
him a cheap acoustic guitar, and at 12, 
Jimi. got his first electric guitar. He 
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learned quickly, and was playing in 
bands at 13. When he was 14, that first! 
electric guitar (inscribed “Jimmy”) was 
stolen, and he was unable to replace it 
until his sophomore year at Garfield 
High. 

Members of Jimi’s bands were quite 
surprised when he became a star, because 
he seemed the least likely person in any 
of his groups to make it. He was then 
only an average musician, and gave no 
indication of the almost compulsive cre- 
ativity that he showed later. He was 
also known for being very shy and re- 
served. He displayed no stage presence 
at all. 

Jimi quit Garfield High in the middle 
of his senior year and went to work as 
a handyman for his father, who was 
then. doing mostly gardening and lawn 
jobs. One day as they were working, 
Jimi told his father that he felt the work 
was a drag, and that he’d just decided 
to join the Army instead. This was in 
1963. 

He left Seattle within a few days and 
joined the 101st Airborne Division, sta- 
tioned in the South. His father remem- 
bers going into Jimi’s room right after 
he left, seeing the guitar, and expressing 
surprise that Jimi hadn’t taken it with 
him. Sure enough, a few days later he 
got a call from Jimi, who said the Army 
was driving him mad and. he needed 
his guitar “right away.” 

Except for a photo he received in the 
mail, that was the last time Mr. Hendrix 
heard from his son until Jimi reached 
England in- 1966. He had been dis- 
charged from. the military after. 14 
months. when he suffered a back injury 
in a parachute jump, and he'd spent the 
next couple of years criss-crossing the 
United States, playing with more than 
40 rhythm and blues groups. Using the 
name Jimmy James, he played for. six 
months with a New York group called 
the Blue Flames. At various times, he 
backed Little Richard, Jackie Wilson, 
the Isley Brothers, and Wilson Pickett. 

“ZT got tired of feeding back ‘In the 
Midnight Hour,” he told an interview- 
er in 1968. “I was a backing musician 
playing guitar.” 

He also played with a group called 
Curtis Knight and the Squires, and, after 
he became a star in 1967, Capitol Rec- 
ords embarrassed him by releasing an 
album called Got That Feeling; Jimi 
Hendrix Plays; Curtis Knight Sings, an 
album that was poorly recorded and 
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of no historical value. It revealed only 
traces of the Hendrix artistry. Hendrix 
said:. “The Curtis Knight album was 
from bits of tape they used from a jam 
session, bits of tape, tiny little confetti 

. bits of tapes . . . it was done. Capitol 
never told us they were going to release 
that crap. That’s the real drag about it. 
It shows exactly how some people in 
America are still not where it’s at, re- 
gardless, 
scenes, sometimes makes you wonder. 
That cat and I used to really be friends. 
Plus I was just at a jam session and here 
they just try to connive and cheat and 
use. It was really a bad scene.” 

In 1966, he was playing (and, for the 
first time, singing) with a group at the 
Cafe Wha? on MacDougal Street in 
Greenwich Village when Chas Chandler, 
then the bass player with the Animals, 
walked in. Chandler was enthusiastic 
about Hendrix, who had assembled this 
group only two months before, but 
Jimi expressed’ doubts about his own 
musical ability and about Chandler's 
claim that he could become a star. Two 
weeks later, after a quick tour with the 
Animals, Chandler returned to New 
York, confirmed his first impressions, 
and talked Hendrix into going back to 
England with him. This was in Septem- 
ber, 1966. 

A few days later, James Hendrix, Sr., 
received a phone call at about 4 AM. 

“It’s me, Jimi. I’m in England, Dad,” 
said the voice at the other end of the 
line. “I met. some people and. they’re 
going to make me a big star. We chang- 
ed my name to J-i-m-i.” 

Surprised, his father asked why he’d 
changed his name, and Jimi replied that 
it was “just to be different.” Mr. Hen- 
drix remembers telling Jimi that if he 
was really calling from London, the call 
was going to be very expensive. They 
both started crying over the phone. 
“We were both so excited I forgot to 
even tell him I’d remarried,” his father 
says. 

* * * 

Once in England, Hendrix formed 
a new band. Noel Redding, who had 
come to audition as guitarist in the Ani- 
mals, met Hendrix through Chandler. 
“Can you play bass?” was the first thing 
Jimi asked Redding. He never had be- 
fore, but he immediately became bassist, 
and sometimes-guitarist, with the Jimi 
Hendrix Experience. Mitch Mitchell, an- 
other Englishman, was picked as drum- 
mer. 


You ‘don’t have no friend - 


Six weeks after he left New York, four 
days after forming his trio, Hendrix 
opened at the Olympia in Paris, on the 
bill with French pop star Johnny Halli- 
day. He reminisced about it for an in- 
terviewer in 1968: 

“Paris Olympia is worse than playing 
the Apollo, Four days after we got to- 
gether, we were playing the Olympia. 
It is the biggest thing in Europe. The 
reception was great and we played four 
songs. We were trying to get together. 
We did everything. We never played 
these songs except once in Germany. We 
got together with ‘Midnight Hour,’ ‘Land 
of 1000 Dances,’ ‘Everyone Needs Some- 
one to Love,’ and ‘Respect.’” 

They took off on a tour of Europe. 
Eight days after the Beach Boys broke 
an attendance record by playing to 7000 
in two shows at the Tivoli in Stockholm, 
the Experience drew 14,500 for two 
shows. They became the second group 
(the Rolling Stones were the first) to 
sell out the Sports Arena in Copenhagen. 
At the Seville Theater in London, they 
were the first act ever to sell out both 
shows, and, when a return engagement 
was booked a month later, tickets sold 
out the day they became available. The 
Jimi Hendrix Experience was, as the 
European press said, “an overnight 
smash.” 

Now it was time to return to America. 
With several hit singles and a success- 
ful album in Europe behind him, Hen- 
drix made his U.S. debut in 1967 at the 
Monterey International Pop Festival. 
Few in the audience knew that, until 
nine months ago, Hendrix had lived his 
whole life in this country. Few knew 
anything about. him except that this 
“freaky black English bluesman” was 
making his “American debut.” 

Lou Adler, with John Phillips, co- 
producer of the festival, said he heard 
of Hendrix from Paul McCartney—*He 
told me about some guy in England 
playing guitar with his teeth.” Adler 
decided on Hendrix and the Who as the 
“new” acts to be introduced to the Mon- 
terey audience. 

In the liner notes to the live recording 
of Jimi’s performance (ironically, it was 
the last Hendrix recording to be re- 
leased before his death), Pete Johnson 
of Warner Brothers writes what hap- 
pened: 

“Their appearance at the festival was 
magical; the way they looked, the way 
they performed and the way they sound- 
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ed were light years away from anything 
anyone had seen before. The Jimi Hen- 
drix Experience owned the future, and 
the audience knew it in an instant.” 

Another ironic note was the, presence 

of Jimi’s R&B counterpart, the late 
Otis Redding, whose own Monterey per- 
formance is coupled with Hendrix’s on 
the new album. 
. And yet another fallen star was at 
Monterey—Brian Jones, who attended 
the festival with Nico and spent most 
of his timé as a spectator, seated in the 
press section. Adler recalled: “Brian 
was over here for his own pleasure, but 
he went up on stage and introduced one 
of the English acts—either Jimi or the 
Who.” Hendrix was on the same bill 
as the Who and the Mamas and the Pa- 
pas. His next performance would be at 
the Hollywood Bowl with the Mamas 
and the Papas. 

The stories that came out about Hen- 
drix after Monterey were enough to 
shoot him straight to the top, just like 
in Europe. “Purple Haze” became a hit 
single, Are You Experienced? a hit al- 
bum. The Jimi Hendrix Experience, 
electric hair and all, was taking America 
by storm. 

But if the audience knew just where 
Jimi Hendrix was at, the same can’t 
be said of the music business brains. In 
one of those showbiz anomalies, the 
Experience took off on a tour, second- 
billed to the Monkees, playing to the 
kiddies. When a promoter complained 
(under pressure from the Daughters of 
the American Revolution) that their 
stage act was “too sexy,” the Experience 
refused to modify it, instead dropping 
out of that tour and packing houses on 
one of their own. - 

Monterey was where Jimi introduced 
his guitar-burning bit, and by now he 
was finding it necessary to explain: “At 
the Monterey Festival, I decided to 
destroy my guitar at the end of the song. 
It was a painted guitar. I'd just finished 
painting it that day and was really into 
it. I had my little bag on stage. I had 
my rawhide bag on stage, carried every- 
thing in it including kerosene for my 
lighter which was given ‘to me by Chas 
at Christmas. I destroyed my — guitar 
again in Washington, D.C. It was acci- 
dental. 

“I think of people who say that setting 
your guitar on fire has nothing to do 
with the music as cellophane, bags and 
bags of cellophane. Of cellophane but 
in bags of cellophane. Have you ever 


thought of lighting cellophane on fire? 
There’s no need to.” 

The British pop magazine Disc voted 
him Musician of the Year for 1967, 
as did the pop newspaper Melody Maker. 
In 1968—by which time each of his first 
three albums were gold—he was named 
Performer of the Year by ROLLING 
STONE. 


When Jimi made his triumphant re- 
turn to Seattle early in 1968, he received 
a key to the city and an honorary di- 
ploma from Garfield High. His father 
was floored when he saw Jimi in purple 
velvet cape and rainbow shirt. Not only 
did the elder Hendrix not realize how 
big a star Jimi had become, but he re- 
membered his son as a conservative 
dresser with a subdued, reserved person- 
ality. 

But if Hendrix was a brash dresser, 
if his stage act was pure mayhem, he 
also had a. distinct ambivalence toward 
being a rock and roll star. Onstage, he 
was what every mother feared when. she 
expressed doubts about rock and roll’s 
effect on her daughter. Offstage, he re- 
mained the same quiet, boyish, seemingly 
vulnerable. Jimi Hendrix as always. 

The ambivalence became more no- 
ticeable in 1969, his most unproductive 
year. Hendrix became more uncommuni- 
cative, more withdrawn, and the Ex- 
perience broke up. Noel Redding had 
his own group, Fat Mattress, and Jimi 
was Saying little to anyone. 

In May, he was up for his first, and 
only, dope bust. It came as he was cros- 
sing the border into Canada; the charge 
was possession of heroin and hashish. 
Hendrix claimed he didn’t know what 
was in the bag, that a fan had given 
it to him a few days earlier, and he had 
packed it without looking to see what 
it was. 

At his trial last December, he said he 
had. tried just about everything from 
grass to cocaine—but never heroifi—a 
few times, and that he had “outgrown” 
dope of any kind. The trial lasted three 
days, and the jury found him innocent 
of both charges. 

Still, through most of last summer, 
he kept himself out of the public eye. 
Billy Cox, an old Army buddy, was 
announced as his new bass player, and 
Mitchell ‘stayed on. Jimi spent most of 
the summer with an “electric family” of 
musicians—everyone from old bluesmen 
to avant garde classical composers—in 
upstate New York. He questioned wheth- 


er he was taken seriously by other mu- 
sicians. He said the new “family” was 
going to do what he called, for lack 
of a better term, “sky church music” 
and that the group would have other 
singers and songwriters. 

“{ don’t want tc be a clown anymore,” 
Jimi told one interviewer. “I don’t 
want to be a rock and roll star.” 

But the musical family didn’t work 
out, and when Hendrix surfaced again, 
it was New Year’s Eve at the Fillmore 
East and he was playing with Cox and 
old friend Buddy Miles on drums. This 
was A Band of Gypsys. Bill Graham 
danced in the stage wings during their 
set, then personally went up to the dress- 
ing room to tell Hendrix it was the best 
music he’d ever heard in his hall. 

Although all but the Curtis Knight 
albums were cn Warner-Reprise, Jimi 
still owed Capitcl one album through an 
old contract deal. He gave them the 
Band of Gypsys album, although in later 
interviews he revealed he wasn’t com- 
pletely satisfied with the performance 
because his guitar was out of tune. Stylis- 
tically, the music was close to the “Pur- 
ple Haze” days, and Hendrix had merely 
stood on stage and casually played his 
guitar, with none of the old gyrations. 

Just a couple weeks later, at the 
Moratorium concert in Madison Square 
Garden, he put down his guitar in the 
middle of the second song, said “We're 
not quite getting it together,” and walked 
oif the stage. He was depressed about 
the new group. The music just wasn’t 
tight, and soon he was back with the 
original Experience. 

{nm -an interview given at that time, 
Jimi explained what had happened to the 
Gypsys: “Maybe I just started noticing 
the guitar for a change. It’s like the 
end of a beginning maybe or something. 
I figure that Madison Square Garden 
is like the end of a big long fairy tale 
Which is great. I think it’s like the bi 
ending I could possibly have come up 
with. 2 

“The Band of Gypsys was cutasite as 
far as I’m concerned. It was just... 
going through head changes is what 
was, I really couidn’t tell—I don’t know: 
I was very tired. You know, sometimes 
there’s a lot of things that add up in 
your head about this and that and they 
might hit you at a very peculiar time. 
which happened to be at a peace rally, 
you know? And here I'd been fighting 
the biggest war I ever fought. In my 
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life. Inside, you know? And like. that 
wasn’t the place to do it.” 

Supposedly, things were to be better 
than ever with the Experience together 
again, but that didn’t turn out to be 
true. Relationships between the three 
weren't entirely patched up, and for the 
rest of this year he played with Mitchell 
and either Cox or Redding. 

* * * 

One .of the last interviews Jimi Hen- 
drix gave was to Melody Maker, the 
British pop newspaper, around the time 
of the Isie of Wight. Jimi told reporter 
Roy Hoilingworth about his fear that 
Europeans didn’t regard him as they 
used to. 

“While I was doing my vanishing act 
in the States { got this feeling that I 
was completely blown out of England. 
I thought they had forgotten me over 
here. I'd given them everything I'd got, 
I thought maybe they didn’t want me 
anymore, because they had a nice set 
of bands. Maybe they were saying, ch. 
we've had Hendrix, yeah, he was okay. 
I really thought I was ‘completely 
through here,” he said. 

Jimi was pleased to. find he was 

wrong, that they still liked him in Eur- 
ope, and the interview ended with him 
stressing, “I’m happy, it’s gonna be 
good.” 
Hendrix explained that he had been 
. . thinking about the future. Think- 
ing that this cra of music—sparked off 
by the Beatles—had come to an end. 
Something new has got to come, and 
Jimi Hendrix will be there. 

“I want a big band. I don’t mean 
three harps and 14 violins. I mean a 
big band full of competent musicians 
that I can conduct and write for. And 
with the music we will paint pictures 
of earth and space, so that the listener 
can be taken somewhere. 

“It's going tc be something that will 
Open up a new-sense in peopie’s minds. 
They are getting their minds ready now. 
Like me, they are going back home, 
getting fat, and making themselves ready 
for the next trip. 

“You see, music is so important. I 
don’t any longer dig the pop and politics 
crap. That’s old-fashioned. It was some- 
body’s personal opinion. But politics is 
old hat. Anyone can go round shaking 
babies by the hand and kissing the 
mothers, and saying that it was groovy. 
But you see, you can’t do this in music. 
Music doesn’t lie. I agree it can be 
misinterpreted, but it doesn’t lie. 
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“When there are vast changes in the 
way the world goes, it's usually some- 
thing like art and music that changes it. 
Music is going to change the world next 
time. ; 

“We are going to. stand still for a 
while, and gather everything we've learn- 
ed musically in the last 30 years, and we 
are going to blend ali the ideas that 
worked into a new form of classical 
music. It’s going to take some doing to 
figure out all the things that worked, 
but it’s going to be done. 

“I dig Strauss and Wagner—those 
cats are good, and I think that they are 
going to form the background of my 
music. Floating in the sky above it will 
be blues—tI've still .got plenty of biues— 
and then there will be Western sky mu- 
sic and sweet opium music (you'll have 
to bring your own opium) and these 
will be mixed together to form one. 

“You know the drug scene came to 
a big head. It was opening up things in 
people’s minds, giving them things that 
they just couldn't handle. Well, music 
can do that, you know, and you don’t 
need any drugs. 

“The term ‘blcwing somecne’s mind’ 
is valid. Peopie like you ‘to blow their 
minds, but then we are going to give 
them something that will blow their 
mind, and w it’s blown, there will 
be something to fill the gap. i 
to be a complete form of music,” he 
had said. 


An Appreciation 


BY JOHN BURKS 

It was at the Monterey Pop Festival 
that Jimi Hendrix first appeared before 
an American audience—he even burned 
a guitar, 2 heavy routine during those 
innocent days cf 1967—and, in cne of 
those terrible ironies Warner Brothers 
Records must dread, the LP (with Otis 
Redding on the flip side) was released 
just a week before Jimi’s death. The 
worst of it was the poster that came 
along with this historic Monterey re- 
di it showed photos of both Red- 
ding (who died a few months after 
Monterey) and Hendrix with the line 
“AT LAST” underneath. Ominous? 

It was a touch that probably would 
have given —or maybe is giving—the 
voodoo child a smile.. An enigmatic 
smile. 

In 1967, Hendrix burst onto the rock 
and roll scene not initially because of his 
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music—sure, it was far out, but the most 
significant thing was the Hendrix Pres- 
ence. The sexual savage electric dandy 
rock and roll niggef’Presence! The voo- 
doo child run wild in electri¢ ladyland! 

Fully aware that this would be Jimi’s 
best starting- image, his first LP and 
singles were heavy on Presence, light on 
his (ultimately) strongest facet. It was 
through live performances and the later 
recordings that the rock and roll audi- 
ence was to discover his greatly more 
astounding side: he was perhaps the 
master virtuoso of electric. guitar. It was 
Jimi Hendrix, more than any other 
guitarist, who brought the full range of 
sound from all the reaches of serious 
electronic music — a wider palette of 
sound than any other performing instru- 
mentalist in the history of music ever 
had at his fingertips—pius the fullest tra- 
dition of black music—from Charley 

atton and Louis Armstrong all the way 
to John Coltrane and Sun Ra—to rock 
and roll. Nobody could doubt that Jimi 
Hendrix was a rock and roll musician, 
yet, to jazz musicians and jazz fans, he 
was also a jazz performer. When Jimi 
Hendrix took a solo, it had everything 
in it. 

It is only three years and three months 
since his Monterey performance. Most 
master musicians are granted a good 
deal more time to make their statement. 
(Charlie Parker lived 35 years.) The 
amazing thing is how rich a musical leg- 
acy Hendrix has left in so short a time. 

Certainly there is a place in the chap- 
ter on rock and roll lyrics (in the Whole 
History of Rock and Roil, to be pub- 
lished a few years hence, when the whcle 
trip is dead) for Himi. It’s not just that 
he was adept at slinging the words to- 
gether. But clearly Hendrix has got to 
be viewed as the father of Narcotic Fan- 
a imagery. This was his role as a 
at the start of his career. It was im- 
portant to the voodoo child image that 
his songs came off as far out as possible, 
and how are you going to come off far- 
ther out than by asking your listeners to 
“*Scuse-me while I kiss the sky... 
don’t knew if I’m comin’ up. or down 

. ."2 What. about “Queen Jealousy, En- 
vy, Waits behind him, waits behind him, 
her fiery green gown sneers at the grassy 
ground”? 

There was a much more direct’ side 
to Jimi’s poetry. “I’m not the only soul 
who’s accused cf hit and run,” he sang 
to his old lady on “Crosstown Traffic,” 
“Tire tracks all across your back—I can 
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see you had your fun.” This was as 
earthy and solid as the best of the master 
blues singers. And when he told his foxey 
lady—“Here I come baby—I’m comin’ 
to gitcha!”—he was even earthier. 

Hendrix told interviewers that he had 
been scared to sing for a long time be- 
cause he thought his voice wasn’t up to 
it. Then he heard Dylan and dug what 
Dylan was doing and figured, what the 
hell, if that cat can do that much with 
no more voice than he’s got, what’s 
holding me back? In fact, he was a great 
singer, as distinctive as Leon Thomas or 
Neil Young, and a harder wailer (swing- 
er, mover) than either of them. It was 
a light but rich voice, perfectly suited 
to the langhter-from-the-shadows insinu- 
ations, the purrs and gurgles and the 
high crooning shouts that were his means 
to a super-expressive style. He was as 
great an interpreter as we have seen in 
American popular music, both with his 
own songs and with other people’s (“All 
Along the Watchtower,” on which he 
surpassed the performance of the song’s 
composer, being a prime example). In 
somebody else’s hand, most of his songs 
would lose everything (“Foxey Lady,” 
for instance, or “Crosstown Traffic”). 
They require Hendrix’s own patented 
doubletime passionate chant delivery, 
high and nasty against his dark spiral- 
ling guitar. Fortunately, we have re- 
cordings. 

It wasn’t a voice in the usual sense, 
but who needs a voice? Armstrong? Billie 
Holiday? Bob Dylan? Jimi Hendrix? 

The very best of his lyrics fall some- 
place between outerspace imagery and 
the directness of the blues. One of these 
is “Castles Are Made of Sand,” a small 
taste of classic Hendrix, also highlight- 
ing the variety of his guitar playing. It 
begins with a luscious unaccompanied 
guitar intro, Hendrix funking prettily, 
like a Delta Wes Montgomery. Then into 
the song, telling of human aspirations 
slipping away like sand castles. Then a 
backward guitar solo—it sounds as if the 
tape is run backwards, creating a wah- 
wah sitar effect. (This is another area 
where Hendrix led all other improvising 
rock and roll and jazz-men: he was the 
first, and remains the most effective, at 
manipulating tape to give his recorded 
solos added levels of expression.) And 
then the final lyric, with its lovely spaced 
fairy tale ending, about the girl who was 
going to commit suicide at the beach, 
when: 

‘Look, a golden winged ship 
is passing my way’ 
And it really didn’t have 
to stop... it just 
kept on going 
And so castles made, of sand 
slip into the seas, 
Eventually 
And- Hendrix closes with his again un- 
accompanied guitar disappearing in the 
recesses of the speakers like a large and 
awkward bird tottering across the skies 
in a series of metallic whoops. 

At the time Axis: Bold As Love was 
released, the closing touches on “If 6 
Was 9” seemed almost childishly para- 
noid. “White collared conservative flash- 
ing down the street, pointing their plastic 
finger at me. They’re hoping soon my 
kind will drop and die. But I’m gonna 


wave my freak flag high, high.” But in 
those two and a half years, a more fear- 
some repression has loomed in our lives, 
and Hendrix’s lyric, in its naivete, as- 
sumes a Gefinite poignance in light of 
what has happened to all of us, and 
especially Jimi. 

Like Louis Armstrong, Hendrix found 
it necessary to play the Exotic Black 
Man in order to get his music across to 
white audiences. Like Louis Armstrong, 
it is his music (and not the image) for 
which he will be remembered. 

Sly Stone and Aretha Franklin have 
reached the rock and roll audience 
through soul music, the lattermost ex- 
tension of black music. But rock and 
roll is not soul music. It is a hybrid, as- 
sembled for white listeners, from the 
most accessible elements of rhythm and 
blues and Country & Western and (in a 
distantly related way) show music. Hen- 
drix was the first black performer to 


take on white rock and roll head on and 
win. Though he played a number of 
licks that came out of his earlier blues 
band experience—though Mitch Mitchell, 
his drummer, was mightily inclined to 
cartwheel out into the orbit of Elvin 
Jones, John Coltrane’s percussionist— 
though the three-man Experience would 
sometimes push so hard that it came out 
pure white sound—still, Jimi Hendrix 
was essentially a funky-ass, stomping, 
high energy rock and roll player. The 
Experience was only three men, but, be- 
cause of the incredible banks of amps 
and speakers and the wah-wah and fuzz 
paraphernalia Hendrix presided over 
(running all the buttons and levers and 
knobs and compartments affixed to his 
guitar to create the sounds of a hundred 
cellos at war with a thousand banshees, 
Hendrix was a true child of the 20th 
Century technology), they sounded like 
a much larger band. They sounded like 


ten or fifteen or twenty men. This was 
largely <lue to Jimi’s orchestral way of 
playing, where he would mount enor- 
mous blocks of chords (somehow) 
against one strong clear solo voice 
(somehow) against a propulsive whocka- 
whocka choked-strum sound (somehow) 
against the sounds of hummingbirds and 
distant thunder. All at the same time, or 
so it seemed. This is no time to mince 
words, despite the truly tragic (for us) 
circumstances of his death: Jimi Hen- 
drix made powerful magic depe music. 

His “Machine Gun” solo on the other- 
wise luckluster Band of Gypsys LP 
(Hendrix was often great, but some- 
times not in live performance) is a 
masterpiece, not so much for his simu- 
lation of sirens and bombs and churn- 
ing violent chaos—which is a feat in it- 
self—as for the way he welds all this 
pure sound into one long, flowing solo 
line that is as funky as Blind Willie Mc- 
Tell and as inventive as Ornette Cole- 
man. 

Hendrix played with: such power that 
the music assumed almost physical di- 
mension. The side-effect rhythm patterns 
of his fingers popping and snapping off 
the frets rivalled Mitchell’s drumming. 
Pouring out from the speakers, the 
sounds alternately bashed and cuddled 
the audience. 

The stage Presenee verged on the mys- 
terious. When he would come out to the 
mike and say a string of words of intro- 
duction so fast and soft as to be unhear- 
able, a Fillmore audience would fre- 
quently respond in whoops, as if they 
were cheering a divine crazy. Was it for 
effect or was this what Jimi Hendrix 
wes really like? That added to the mys- 
tery. But he seemed little-boy shy some- 
times. That was his apparent mood when 
he told the Woodstock masses: 

“You can leave if you want to. We're 
just jammin’, that’s all.” 

There follows, of course, the legen- 
dary “Star Spangled Banner” treatment 
(the sound of the rocket’s red glare, as 
interpreted by Jimi Hendrix, is as vio- 
lent as any in contemporary music, and 
so is the long, keening, descending note 
he plays at the end of the phrase “land 
of the freeeeeee-e-e-e-e-e-eeeeeeee”—like 
a scream of black rage), and then a 
taste of “Purple Haze,” and then a quick 
shift to a lonely, intensely dignified clos- 
ing statement, Hendrix playing with 
great tenderness and romanticism and 
strength, like a 1969 Django Reinhardt. 
It ends on a hushed note. There*is an 
instant’s pause. Hendrix, laconically, tells 
Woodstock: “Thank You.” And Wood- 
stock, gathering the breath Hendrix has 
taken from them, begins to mount a roll- 
ing gust of cheering applause, “more 
more moremoremoremoremoremore 
MOREMOREMOREMOREMORE 
MOREMORE .. .” Abruptly, after 53 
seconds, the cheering is cut off, leaving 
a sense of calm and void, as the record 
ends. 

No more front Jimi Hendrix. 

On “Veodoo Child,” Hendrix sang: 
“If I don’t meet you no more in this 
world, i'll meet you in the next one— 
don’t be late...” 

There will never be another like him. 


{DISCOGRAPHY} 


For someone with as much impact on 
musical styles and performance as Hen- 
drix had, he released a surprisingly small 
number of records. As is the case with 
many British artists, certain discrepan- 
cies exist between British and American 
versions of his material. The following 
discography concerns American releases 
only, and may very well be incomplete. 
Selections are listed in approximate 
chronological order. 

GET THAT FEELING and FLASH- 
ING, (Capitol T-2856 and ST-2894). 
These twe albums are predominantly 
weak demo tapes made by singer Curtis 
Knight. Several cuts feature Hendrix on 
wah-wah guitar, and these are demon- 
stration cuts made for the wah-wah 
manufacturer. Get That Feeling has 
Hendrix’s face all over the album, and 
Knight is nowhere to be seen. Hendrix 
was pissed over this, and that is why 
Knight’s picture is bigger than Hendrix’s 
on Flashing. Both of these albums are 
musically inferior. 

GET THAT FEELING, Produced by 
Ed Chalpin, A&R Coordination by Nick 
Venet. Side One: How Would You Feel, 
Simon Says, Get That Feeling. Side Two: 
Hush Now, Welcome Home, Gotta Have 
A New Dress, No. Business, Strange 
Things. Mostly recorded in 1965 or °66. 


FLASHING, Produced by Ed Chal- 
pin. Recorded July & August 1967 un- 
less otherwise indicated. Side One: 
Gloomy Monday, Hornet Nest (1966), 
Fool. For You Baby (1966), Happy 
Birthday, Flashing. Side Two: Day Trip- 
per, Odd Ball, Love Love, Don’t Ac- 
cuse Me (1965). 

ARE YOU EXPERIENCED? (Re- 
prise RS-6261) The first recording with 
the Experience:. Mitch Mitchell, drums; 
Noel Redding, bass. A Yameta-Produc- 
tion. Side One: Purple Haze, Manic De- 
pression, Hey Joe, Love or Confusion, 
May This Be Love, I Don’t Live Today. 
Side Two: The Wind Cries Mary, Third 
Stone From the Sun, Foxey Lady, Are 
You Experienced? 

AXIS: BOLD AS LOVE (Reprise RS 
6281) The Experience. Produced by 
Chas Chandler. Engineer, Eddie Kramer. 
Side One: EXP, Up From the Skies, 
Spanish Castle Magic, Wait Until To- 
morrow, Ain’t No Telling, Little Wing, 
If 6 Was 9. Side Two: You Got Me 
Floatin’, Castles Are Made of Sand, 
She’s So Fine (lyrics by Noel Redding), 
One Rainy Wish, Little Miss Lover, 
Bold as Love. 

ELECTRIC LADYLAND (Reprise 
2RS 6307} A two-record set. Produced 
and Directed by Jimi Hendrix. The Ex- 
perience. “Help from our friends and 
passengers includes:” On “Rainy Days” 


and “Still Raining:” Mike Finnigan, Or- 
gan; Freddie Smith, Horn; Larry Fau- 
cette, Congas; Buddy Miles, Drums.. On 
“1983:” Chris Wood, Flute. On “Voodoo 
Child:” Steve Winwood, Organ; Jack 
Casady, Bass. On “Long Hot Summer 
Night:” Al Kooper, Piano. All songs by 
Hendrix except “Little Miss Strange,” 
by Noel Redding, “All Along the Watch- 
tower,” by Bob Dylan, and “Come On 
(Part One)” by Earl King. 

Side A: .. . And the Gods Made Love, 
Have You Ever Been (To Electric Lady- 
land), Crosstown Traffic, Voodoo Child. 
Side B: Little Miss Strange; Long Hot 
Summer Night; Come On (Part One); 
Gypsy Eyes, Burning of the Midnight 
Lamp. Side C:. Rainy Days; Dream 
Away; 1983 . . . (A Merman I Should 
Turn to Be); Moon Turn the Tides .. . 
gently gently away. Side D:-Still Raining, 
Still Dreaming; House Burning Down; 
All Along the Watchtower, Voodoo 
Child (Slight Return). 

SMASH HITS (Reprise MS-2025) No 
production credit. Purple Haze, Fire, 
The Wiad Cries Mary, Can You See 
Me, Hey Joe, Stone Free, Manic De- 
pression, Foxey Lady, Crosstown Traffic, 
All Along the Watchtower, Red House, 
Remember. 

“STEPPINGSTONE” b/w “IZABEL- 
LA” (Single) (Reprise 0905) Features 
Band of Gypsys. 


ee 


BAND OF GYPSYS (Capitol STAO 
472) Billy Cox, Bass, Buddy Miles, 
Drums. “Recorded Live— New Year's 
Eve 69-70 at Fillmore East in New 
York.” Produced by Heaven Research, 
Recorded by Wally Heider, Remixing 
and Engineering Supervision by Eddie 
Kramer. Side One: Who Knows, Ma- 
chine Gun. Side Two: Changes, Power 
of Soul, Message to Love, We Gotta 
Live Together. 

WOODSTOCK (Cotillion SD-3-500) 
Contains Woodstock Festival perform- 
ances of “Purple Haze/Star Spangled 
Banner/instrumental Improvisation.” 

OTIS REDDING/THE JIMI HEN- 
DRIX EXPERIENCE. HISTORIC PER- 
FORMANCES RECORDED AT THE 
MONTEREY INTERNATIONAL POP 
FESTIVAL (Reprise 2029) Festival and 
album produced by Lou Adler and John 
Phillips. Hendrix Side: Like A Rolling 
Stone, Rock Me Baby, Can You See 
Me, Wild Thing. 

At present, Electric Lady Studios is 
mixing and mastering a last album for 
Reprise; some performances by Hendrix 
will be featured on the forthcoming Love 
LP; he plays in the background of Tim- 
othy Leary’s You Can Be Anything You 
Want This Time Around (Douglas 1), 
and a single, “Dolly Dagger,” is due 
from Reprise momentarily. 


